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FiSiijc is substituted, as if a partially final particle as ac (II. 31, Od. 32 times) 
could have been displaced by the more frequent 6<f>pa (II. 117, Od. 120 times), 
even though we take into consideration the fact that ac kc, uc av are more 
frequent than o<j>pa ks, 6<j>p' av (A. J. P. IV 423 ff.). 

Pursued without greater discriminative insight, treatises similar to Menrad's 
must ever recall the admirable words of Moriz Haupt (quoted by Kammer, 
Neue Phil. Rundschau 1887, No. 8) — Absolut ist in der Kritik alles zu verwerfen 
was nicht nothwendig ist ; mit Moglichkeiten hat die Wissenschaft nichts zu thun, 
darum muss man sich vollkommeri unempfindlich verhalten gegen den Reiz sogen- 
annter geistreicher Kombinationen, sonst artet die Wissenschaft, die ein Suchender 
strengen Wahrheit sein soil, in ein Spiel der Phantasie aus. 

Herbert Weir Smyth. 



The Sequence of Tenses in Latin. By William Gardner Hale. (Reprinted 
from the American Journal of Philology.) 1887. 

In the last number of this Journal Professor Hale completed his essay on 
the Sequence of Tenses in Latin, in which he advocated the thesis that the 
'tenses of the Latin subjunctive, alike in dependent and in independent sen- 
tences, tell their own temporal story, that no such thing as is meant by the 
doctrine of the Sequence of Tenses exists.' The thesis is not new, the principle 
on which the thesis rests is not new. What is new is the amplitude, the fervor 
of the presentation. I leave to other hands the discussion of the individual 
examples by which Professor Hale has undertaken to fortify his position, and 
content myself with a few remarks on the general principles involved. 

Doubtless the doctrine of the Sequence of Tenses is often badly stated. 
The grammarian often sacrifices exactness to brevity. He says ' case ' when 
he means ' case-form.' He says ' tense ' when he means ' time.' He says 
' governs ' when he means 'is construed with.' He says 'follows' when he 
means ' is associated with.' All that the doctrine of the Sequence of Tenses 
means is that when you have to do with present or future time you use the 
so-called principal tenses of the subj. ; when you have to do with past time you 
use the so-called historical tenses of the subjunctive; and that as the subjunc- 
tive is chiefly used in dependent sentences, the point of view is regularly given 
by the principal clause — with due regard to the attraction of parenthetic 
clauses, with due regard to the shifting of the conception. Granted that the 
principal clause has no direct effect on the subordinate, this coincidence is 
every way worth noting, and in the absence of a more satisfactory theory of 
the temporal relation of the subjunctive than prevails just now, it has a practical 
use that is not to be despised, apart from considerations to be afterwards 
adduced. Even as a rule of thumb it has a far wider sweep than one would 
suppose from the exceptions that Professor Hale has brought forward — many 
of them dear old friends that we have long valued for the vividness with which 
they protest against the tendency of language to run into grooves, against 
that ovine tendency so marked in the human race, and not less marked in the 
grammatical tribe than in the other sorts and conditions of men. A patient 
German, Heynacher by name, 1 has been at the pains of counting the sequences 

1 1 quote from Fiigner (Fleck. Jahrbiicher, 1887, Paedag, Abth. S. 115). The second ed. of 
Heynacher's book is not accessible to me. 
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in Caesar's Gallic War, and finds, leaving out the consecutive sentence, that 
840 instances are regular, 36 are exceptional, and of the consecutive sentences — 
the worst ' sports' in the language — 128 are regular and only II are irregular. But 
such examples will not avail with those who wish to get back into the trans- 
cendental region of parataxis, and who maintain that hypotaxis has no rights that 
a grammarian should respect. Now, the explanation of hypotactical construc- 
tions by reversion to the original parataxis is far from being a new method. It 
has been applied times without number to the elucidation of obscure pheno- 
mena, and it is especially potent wherever the logical sequence is unhinged, 
wherever the passions intervene. Without admitting the survival of parataxis 
there is no explaining, for instance, the constructions of the verbs of fear. But 
there is danger of carrying the thing too far. 1 Why, an attempt has actually 
been made to show that npiv with the inf. is a paratactic construction, as if 
anything could be more hypotactic than the inf. 2 And yet, absurd as this is, 
it is not a whit absurder than claiming direct paratactic origin for such a use of 
the subj. as we find in the dependent interrogative wherever that subj. repre- 
sents the indicative, in which case the subj. follows, if I may use the expres- 
sion, the same rule with the infinitive. In oratio obliqua after a principal tense 
erat, fuit are alike represented by fuisse. What the language might have 
done is shown by the construction of memini with the pres. inf., is shown 
by the Greek use of the pres. inf. after a principal verb, after which it some- 
times represents — varying with various authors — the imperf. indie. 3 Now 
just as erat and fuit are represented by fuisse, erat as well as fuit is 
represented by fuerit, and to maintain that every fuerit if turned into the 
independent form would become fuit would give a proportion of aorist and 
perfects entirely unparalleled in the language. There are hundreds of 
passages in which any sound feeling would restore the imperfect ind. in the 
direct discourse. Cato may be considered an unsuspected witness, and 
Cato says in the opening o£ his de Agri cultura : Quanto peiorem civem 
existimarint foeneratorem quam furem, hinc licet existimari. That this 
existimarint would be replaced by the imperf. indie, in oratio recta is clearly 
shown by : Et virum bonum cum laudabant, ita laudabant, bonum agricolam 
bonumque colonum. Amplissime laudari existimabatur, qui ita laudabatur. 
However, there can be hardly any dispute on this point. The phenomenon 
has simply been disregarded. 

That this subjunctive representing the indicative is different in its effect 
from the paratactic subj. seems to be self-evident. It stands distinctly 
parallel with the indicative. ' Ba. Quid ab hac metuis? Pi. Quid metuam, 
rogitas?' (PI. Bac. 65). Such a Quid metuam is no parallel to the true subj. 
Quid metuam? and the famous example Quaero a te, cur C. Cornelium non 
defenderem (Cic. Vat. 2, 3) has no application here. That is an original 
subj., and hypotaxis, if there be a real hypotaxis in the passage quoted, has 
no effect on it. If Cicero had said cur non defenderim then there would 
have been dependence, and the difference between cur non defendi ? and 
cur non defendebam ? would have been effaced, in -favor of the clearer form. 
Every one knows how this subj., representing the indicative, spreads as we go 

1 See A. J. P. IV 419, Brugmann, Gr. Gr. p. 11. a A. J. P. II 473. 

3 A pretty, perhaps a significant, shift occurs in Lys. 12, 26. 27, in which (§ 26) avT(.Keyet.v 
(ai'TiKeyei.v £g's) represents avrdkeyts and is followed (§ 27) by Qatricwv avTeefrelv. 
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down in Latin. If we can judge by Greek the construction is due to false 
analogy ; but it had taken much deeper root in Latin at the beginning of 
our record than the corresponding construction (opt.) had taken in Greek 
during the early period : but, whatever its origin, once set fairly afloat it got 
itself a tense-scheme that is not identical with the use in the paratactic sen- 
tence. In the paratactic sentence the durative is not swallowed up by the 
perf., by the aor. We do not sacrifice the beautiful differences which are 
flattened into a unity by the weight of hypotaxis, so flattened that the few 
exceptions cannot count in any reasonable scheme of grammar. 

We must not be frightened by hard words, by the German cry of ' mechanical 
dependence' which Professor Hale echoes. Call it 'mechanism,' call it 
' instinct,' call it ' habit,' call it ' tendency,' call it ' drift' — there is a non-reas- 
oning, imitative element, hardly to be dignified by the name of ' analogy,' 
that we have to recognize in everything human ; and if our rules are mechanical, 
they are no more mechanical than the people who used the language, and by 
destroying the mechanical rule we lose, as I have hinted, the delight in the 
non-mechanical. But if we can get rid of the mechanical altogether by a 
satisfactory theory of the temporal relations of the subjunctive, so much the 
better, as life is always better than mechanism, provided, however, we can live 
at all without mechanism in some form or other. Still, the trouble is that at 
some very important points this paratactic restoration, which gives the inner 
life, breaks down hopelessly. I leave on one side the dependent interrogative 
subj., already referred to, I leave on one side the Greek opt. representing the ind., 
which clearly grew out of false analogy, and I ask ' Who can explain paratac- 
tically the obstinate sequence of pres. and imperf. subj. in the final sentence ? ' 
The final clause is a hypotactic imperative subj. Now the paratactic impera- 
tive subjunctive has the four tenses, present and perfect, too common to need 
proof, imperfect and pluperfect (so-called jussive), for which the grammars may 
be consulted (e. g. Drager, V 309) ; the hypotactic imperative or final subj. has 
only the two sequences, present and imperf. Why should the language stick 
in this wooden way to the eternal ut and ne with the present and imperf. subj. 
when there was no end of paratactic ne with perf. subj. all around, to say 
nothing of an occasional pluperf. ? Exceptions occur under the influence of 
passion, perhaps under the influence of Greek, in which language the final 
delights in aoristic turns, but the drift has set in and we have to acknowledge 
a closer relation between leading clause and dependent clause than the char- 
acter of the thought would seem to warrant. To this extent there is mechanism. 

Professor Hale attacks the consecutive sentence with a light heart. That I 
do not find it so easy I have elsewhere confessed, 1 and I must acknowledge 
that I suspect Greek influence in ut with aor. (perf.) subj., which matches too 
well the exceedingly common aarc with aor. inf., though I cannot exclude the 
possibility of the deadening of the potential by the example of a merely 
formal subjunctive like that subjunctive which represents the indicative in the 
dependent interrogative. 

As to the importance of the paratactic method there is no difference between 
Professor Hale and myself. But as hypotactic mood is not always identical 
with paratactic mood, as hypotactic tense is not always identical with paratactic 

■A. J. P. VII 164. 
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tense, I think he goes much further than the facts of the language warrant. 
The consecutive subj. may be a potential — that is the explanation of it given 
in my grammar (§543, 4) — but the subj. which represents the ind. in an inter- 
rogative clause has no such coloring. From my point of view it is better to 
resign, with Professor Goodwin, any attempt to define the opt. than to under- 
take to identify the oratio obliqua opt. — i. e. the optative that represents the 
indicative — with the potential optative. From my point of view the German 
subj. in oratio obliqua has an entirely different function from the subjunctive of 
direct discourse, though it may have been suggested by it. All the potentiality 
that it has lies in the foreign personality to which the responsibility is shifted. 
And as for English, my English consciousness tells me nothing about ' may ' and 
' might ' except that I use the one habitually after a present tense, the other after 
a past tense. If I reverse the rule, I am conscious. I go back to the original 
parataxis, according to which both 'may' and 'might' belong to the present, 
for ' might' outside of the hypotactic sentence has almost ceased to belong to 
the past, and needs the reinforcement of ' have ' in order to get back to its old 
kingdom. But this ' repraesentatio ' is far from natural in English, and though 
it is suggested over and over by Greek, it is very harsh except in the case of the 
solitary subjunctive ' be,' in which the old construction has survived, probably 
on account of the ambiguity of ' were.' But these matters I have already 
touched in my articles on the final sentence. I have there maintained that it 
was a mistake to give up the old rule of sequence in Greek, 1 and I have also 
maintained that we are not to confound the impoverishment of linguistic 
means with the conscious simplicity of art — the ' repraesentatio' of Herodotos 
with the banishment of the opt. from the final sentence in the New Testament. 8 
Our fine old translators, using in their mechanical way 'may' and 'might,' 
render 2 Cor. VIII 9: &£ vfiai; eKT&x €vae ntovcioc; ojv, cva vimt; ry eksIvov 
KToxela ir?.ovTr]C7)TP. by ' Though he was rich, yet for your sakes he became 
poor that ye through his poverty might be rich.' An Atticist might insist on 
' may become rich,' but we are very much afraid that the point would have 
been lost on St. Paul. B. L. G. 



Die Kunst des Uebersetzens fremdsprachlicher Dichtungen ins Deutsche, von 
Tycho Mommsen. Frankfurt, 1886. 

This is the second edition of a work which appeared thirty years ago. The 
author emphasizes the universal character of literature, the perils of national 
isolation, and the need of constant intercourse with foreign thought and form. 
It follows, then, that the study of language ought to go hand in hand with 
poetry. Moreover, to make a still broader basis for native work, foreign 
masterpieces ought to be translated. There are three kinds of foreign influ- 
ence: (1) " Stillose Uebersetzung" where no effort is made to preserve the form 
of the original ; such failures as Schiller's stanzaic translation of the Aeneid 
may be instanced, though it is quite unfair for Mommsen to call Coleridge's 
Wallenstein " die Rache fur den Schillerschen Macbeth." (2) Original work 
is done in a foreign form and style (Klopstock, Platen). (3) " SHIAafte Ueber- 
setzung," where matter, form and style are all adequately translated. The 
author, we are glad to note, declares himself strongly for this last method, 

J A. J. P. VI 68. » A. J. P. VI 64. 



